The Story of British Diplomacy
influences had shaped and coloured all European diplomacy before Canning's control of the Foreign. Office. In the European welter that had come with 1789 men scarcely noticed the fall of the institution which had begun when, one thousand and six years earlier, Pope Leo had placed the Imperial crown on the brow of the Prankish king. All that at the point now reached the world had been concerned to observe was the successive overthrow by Napoleon of the Austrian sovereign as the representative of the old Rome, and of the Czar as the Imperial legatee of the new. The emperor was still a supreme power, when, as Undersecretary in 1796, Canning had drawn up the English answer to Spain's excuse for, in the face of existing* treaties, allying herself with France. Canning then held no office; he had, however, during Adding--ton's administration, when Hawkesbury was at the Foreign Office, made himself the mouthpiece of those who held Napoleon's policy in Egypt and the Levant to be conclusive against substituting-for the war a hollow peace. By the Berlin Decree, November 1806, Bonaparte, posing as the lineal successor of Charlemagne, had declared Great Britain outside the pale of European comity. In Prussia, the diplomatists and the whole official class were full of resentment against Napoleon for the humiliation of the treaty of Schonbrunn. This feeling gradually spread among their fellow-countrymen. It was not therefore Prussian diplomacy but Prussian patriotism, though as yet imperfectly organised, which produced the reaction that proved eventually fatal to the French emperor, who was now concerned to find a capable confederate in executing his scheme of universal monarchy.
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